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\ ' Coamunity college instructors have, of their own 

volition^ isolated theaseiNes froa the acadeaic disciplines in which 
they W^'re trained/ froa the universities and the secondary schodl.Sr 
and froa the broad currents of the ,two-year colleges. This reclusiv;e 
coaplex steas froa three ph^noaena, one relating to the teacher as 
huaan being and acadeaician, another to recent developaents in the ^ 
coaaunity college field/ and the third to teaching itself. As an / 
acafleaiciaur the coaaunity college instructor prides hiaself on \^ 
privacy and teaching self-sufficiency. Because of this, instructors 
are reluctant to consider ideas posed by anyone outside of their <5wn 
teaching environaei^ts. Furtheraore, coaa/nity college instructors are 
often divorced 'froa contact with otheiiS-An their own disciplines, 
read few scholarly or professional journals, a^nd are ;inlikely to join 
professional associations. Regarding trends in the coaaunity college 
fieldr coaMnity cJollege instructors tend to'ignote part-tiae. faculty* 
in their own fields, and, because of the growing average size^ of 
institutions, see tieaselves as isolated froa other groups in the 
college coaaunity. Because teaching innovations have gCne largely 
unrewarded in the^ past, facultj tend to be static in, their aethods, 
and to ignore or reassign innovators to instructional coordinator 
classifidations^ (Author/HHH) ^ ' 
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Stereotyping is a common practice. Host of us adppt or erect 
.categories into which we pUce observed phenomena as a way of ordering 
the mj^riad impressions we receive. Children, foreigners, lawyers, 
doctors, wbltien,.old people, people with shifty eyes—mention of any of 
.these triggers a patterned response becaflse, in our minds, all form^into 
groups, l^y • - %/ork centers*on community colleges, especially community 
college facuTt^(^^urriculum, and instruction and I do share of- 
stereotyping about the^e matters, Confronting Identity , a book 
Florence Brawer and 1 ^tftored in 1971, we made our ov/n contribution, to. . 
^]aieg9rr-i2ing^y 4)os,ihg three types, of instructors— model, mediator, ,^nd 
manager . Toriight^JUwant to relate some of my recent observations on the 
faculty and to pose a, new way of perceiving them. 

A couple of years after Confronting Identity , in a b*ook entitled 
Toward a Professional Faculty ,. I extended^ the definition of the| faculty 
members who see themselves as managers of student learning, stating that 
here was tKe type that would lead the faculty toward professionalism. I 
saw the professional instructor working within a body of knowledge not 
readijy available to lay persons, a l)ody of knowletfge'^ stemnTing from the 
discipline of instruction. The instructior^al'manager was cyie who adhered 
to this^ discipline, engaging in the various 'processes that it implies. 



predicting student change, reporting student learning. And I concluded 

that because of rapid diffusion of faculty inservice training, 

faculty evaluation, instructional assistance to the faculty, and, not 

least, faculty acceptance of the use of objectives, reproducible media, 

and. validated tests, the professional ization o^he faculty was proceeding 

apace- ^ , ^ 

So profess'iooalization is occurring, and many faculty ar^ 'indeed a*dvancing 

its development. But what of those who are not? What of the faculty who 
do not accept instruction as a discipline, whose contact with their parent 
academic discipline has eroded, and who deliberately sequester, themselves 
away.. from the moving ideas of the communil:y college?^ I speak here not of 
the time-servers, 'the cl^ck punchers who seek only to reduce their working 
hours. Every occupational group has its share of them; let them' go \j\ 
peace. 1 speak rather of the .instructors who feel they are involved in 
their teachin-g but who are in fact not devel^ing within the profession, 
hot using the profession to enhanpe their own grovrth as" human ^beings, not 
advancing' the profession Itself. 

I would pose a rtew term for describing these instructors. .1 see 
them as recluses, as self-styled pariahs, isolated from the academic disciplines 
in which they were treiinetf, from the universities and the secondary-*^ 
schools, and from the broad currents of the two-year colleges, their 
host institutions. They are in an eddy away from the maih stream. And 
they have placed th^nselves there of their own volition; 

This, is not ta say that all faculty other than those who are 
advancing the profession are reclusive. Nor is ft to say that those who 
are, are perforce cut off from other aspects of their life; they may be 



quite related to family, friea.ds', students^ and 1 ike-mi naed colleagues. But 

I' 

1 think i^is^ worth exploring the pat|\ah complex as %n aid to understanding the 
way many instructors behave in relation to their work, Ur\fortun^tely "pariah" 
is not precisely descriptive because it connotes a group placed apart by others, 
not the case with the faculty. However the psychological terminology describing 
people who deliberately set themselves apart~"alien" or'^ "distantiated" indi- 
viduals—is not quite right either. So for want. of a better word le^us call 
these people pariahs and examine the dimensions of the category, 

\ The pariah CQTnplex stems <,fr«m three phenomena, one relating to the .i^- 
teacher as human being and academician, another to recent developments in 
the community college 'field, the third with teaching^ itself. 

The Academician — A teacher's attitudes foward teaching are un- 

■ ■' •. • ■ ♦ " 

^oubtedly shapSti by his own personality, €arly experiences, mentors, 

colleagues, institutibr\al climate— a complex o# prior and coterminous 

events. Jhe role itself plays a part. As long ago as 1932 Willard 

Waller traced this effect. -In his book. The Sociology of Teaching , he 

discussed the phenomenon of teaching aS one of conflict, with^the Indi- , 

vidual on one occasion saying to the student, "I am your teacher. Do as 

I sayl" and on the other, "But I am also a human being and a good fellow. 

We have some good times together, don't we?". He identified this rhythmic 

contraction and expansion of the instructor's personality as having an 

insidious effect on the person. Kevin Ryan has also noted "...the problem 

of pedagogical schizophrenia— the phenomenon of reconciling two per soncili ties; 

the human being and the disciplinarian..." (1970, p.' 4). 



In her intensive, study of a group of two-year college ^\x\ty nieihbers, 

Leslie Purdy discuss6show a person may have some basic ori^mtation toward- 

teaching, may have a picture of self in role "but once m the job, the attitudes 

are altered and shaped by peer atti tudes and no rms^ by experiences from teach- 

ing itself, and by other aspects of the teaching environment." This is a pri- 

vate environment, one with jealot/sly guarded covenants regarding^ work space* 

^' ' * J - 

Purdy discerned that, "One attitude toward teac|iing expressed by many teachert 

^• 

•••is that teaching is and should be a solo activity, one teacher and one or 
more students. The privateness and the sejf-suffitiency of teachers in a 
classroom is ^ cherished part of teaching. Many instructors resisted any 
teaching method wnich would recjuire sharing responsibility with another person 
.for a clas/. Deciditig what will go 'on in a course and then^ enacting that 
plan is seen as ^ personal cha^ltenge te each teacher..*. A common understanding 
existed^ that each teacher pri\/ately and individually face his or her own teach- 
ing. ^0 one can stand in for, another* tearher...." ^Mpst teachers, Purdy points 
.out, feet 'a'need -f or *hands-Gn, involvement in order to get feedback from their 
students. This leads them toj be possessive about their classes. Many in- 
structors' idea bf academic freedom is tran.slated as, "My right to, do what 

P.urc^ related how "Instructors would only 

I 

se who had gone through the fires, experienced 
teaching. Recommendations about a new teaching 
method coming from, faculty members* are more likely to be considered by teachers 
while information presented by administrator*^*... can be ignored." 

Purdy's statements about teaching as a solo activity, teacher privacy, and 
the reluctance to consider ideas posed by administrators in one college, were 
confirmed in a nationwide study of two-year college humanities instructors that 



I want ir\ my-'c^assJ*. Further 
accept advice ffom someone e 
the traumas and successes of 



we conducted last year. When asked, "How would you rate the following as 
source? of advice on teaching?" more than 90% of the respondents said their 
colleagues were, "quite useful" or, '"somewhat useful " and Yiearly the scime 
number found students, "^qtllte useful" or. ^sotnewhat useful." Department 
chairpersons , umversity prafessors , professional journals , programs of 
professional organizations , high sfcf^ool teache/$ , and administrators 
were far down on the line as other choices, in that order. ^ 

yfhese attitudes are not confined to the two-year college level. In 
the April issue of Change Magazine David Riesinan discusses how faculty* "are 
oriented ... to students'and teachiria and are often inimical to discipline 
and to disciplines and to what they see as dehydrated specialization. Some- 
times they use unionization and sometimes evaluation by students t^rotect 
themselves from the need for scholarly visibility ^oth jhside'andM)utside 
'their insti,tuti6ns. Academia is witnessing a new provincialism— not the 
provincialism of q^e's discipline,. ..but the perhaps more destructive or 
insidious, although less evident, provincialism of captivity by one'^s 
student disciples, charismaticalTy coated as the road nbt,only to retention 
but to feelings of worth." 

What is happening is. that a new ethos is'taking hSld, one in which 
faculty take pride in severing themselves from outside ide.as as well as 

' • *■ . ■ • ' ' ' \'- • \ 

from outside people* And if Riesman has seen >^is phenomenon in^the uni- 
versity, where there has been a tradition of scholarship and cosmopolitanism, 
think how mach more it is accentuated in the two-year college whose roots 
are in the local community and where academic .disciplinary affiliation has 
always been weak. Our natioriwicte Faculty Survey found 26 percent who by 
their oym admission read no scholarly journals; 64 percent^who read no 
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^ journals related to professional education or to teaching in their fijsld."^ 
And thj faculty teaching in the humanities— history, literature, philosophy, 
and so on—were found to be little more • committed ' to the humanities than 
were a comparison group of instructors in other areas. The lines of an 
disciplinary group emerged, one that is'tending to abandon the academic, 
and not replace it with anything of substance- ] 

One anecdote to illustrate the point about t^e individual practitjoner 
divorced ffom his discipline: irf connection with our t)roject orf the humani- 
ties, earlier this year we convened seminars in Los Angeles, Chi-cago, and 
Washington, as a way of disseminating bur findirigs^and establishing guide- 
lines for the next phase of the project-^ We invited many presidents, deans, 
, chairpersons,, professional association heads, faculjty' members^ and other's to 
dtscuss trends in the huaianities, , needed action to support thenr, implications 

■ V ■ ■ = -A - . . _ 

} 

of our projept, and so .on. Upo'n being invited, one community college humani- 
ties division cTiprperson-xaJJedJlfor more information." Whertl recounted 
what^-we-jigul^^be^^ he said7Tl~vtoujplkrto^^H^ 

I could, not fwrt1c7p?tr?nri^te-^^ ,1 
can't define the humanities. ,1 can't rfiscuss.thespi. l\wocrW-be^-i 
to listfen." ^ • ■ h ^ ■ * - . ■ ^ . 

The Community Colleges -7 Let us* turn now to recent developments in 
commufilty colleges and, as we do^ let us shed a^tear for the faculty "member* 
who began his career in the 1950's or *60's,* . When he came into the in$tt- 
tution It was billed as the first two years of college. His course? were 
to^ be equivalent to those offered at a four-year college or, university. 
Certciihiy there were vocational programs but they were offered in another 
building somewhere else, on a different part of the campus* And cer- 
tainly there was the problem of accommodating students 

■ . ■ 7 



of Iw ability, but there were not many of them, and one^co.uld always' ffn — 
them without excessive concern. • ' ' ^ , . • 

Now the institutions seem to ^ave gone into some other business. The 
occupational .prt)gVams grow ever larger. There seem to be more low-ability 
students, more' remedia\ cour*ses. And what is this "communit^-^U^^ 
that the instructor ^.liears so much about? He might have ac)2e|^t^ 
toward remedial work — at least it torok the form of courses with students sit-^^ 
ting in the cUssroom anci there was soTire reTa);ionship.'^o academic teaching. 
"Bi0: ong-day programs OFuputcfiasifig real estate? Assisting community groups 
to organize, and petition for redress> of gri^vanc^s? Giving credit to people 
who' usi the^ollege's, swimm.ing pool oh hot Sumner days? Even the marginally 

a^te •instructor recognizes this! treiid fbr*'what ito's. It is the college 

N ^ . ' ^ . • / * * «^ ^ ' . 

saying^ frr effect^"We have giveiV up Trying to remedy student defects in 

..reading, abilitynq analyze arguments, values, and logical interpretation— * 

the traditionaT role' of general edutation— and we ^fe go ingi^o, pander to 

community de§ires for entertainment and recreatfbn." What is left for^he ^ 

ipstriidtor? WhateveV^ ai^finity ;he once had for history, literatQre, biology, 

or phiTDS^iphy has been^eroded by his lack of affiliation wit;h like-rainded , 

\ — ^* / " " » * 

ineffibe4^s-U>fJ^oSe_^ the years^. He can reduce* content to satisfy 

remedial students and sifll have a course retain s.onie semblance of itself; 

Bijt>v/hat is he to make of the funds^and recoghiticih that go into Health Fairs, 

community art projects, and modular courses 6n "How to. Deal in the .Commodities 

Market?" r ' * - - • . • . V 

Ten years <igo, twenty years ago, wlTerf*mosf facul'ty w^eLjrecrui ted from . » 

secondary schools,'th6re Ws a feeling of c|iaiTenge in the newMevel of edu- ,' 

. 7 > . « 

catibn. The move from high sghobl to college brought ..a perceived increase 



in status along with a reductiqn in the number of required teaching .hours 

from thirty to fifteen. Greater status and half a teaching l«ad— quite 

a-glant stepi And the higl? growth rate in the Fifties ahd Sixties broi/ght 

Other b*fenefit§. Colleges were able to sw^ei5 probljems under the rug because 

there were ever piore students, ever^ mor| funds. Personnel who were non-'^ro- 

ductlve, uncooperative, or, essentially disturbed could be shunted to out-of- 

the-way corners of the institution if ^necessary. There was alway^ something 

I * ' * " 

for .them to do, always new faculty members to take their place. From the 

standpoint of the individual instructor there were new colleagues to be inr 

doctrinatecKand all the excitement that goes with establishing new relation- 

1 ^ ' . * " - 

ships. ' , — _ 

'r- ' . , 

Now there is no place to"tn&ve. The instructor in the t^o-year college 

's-3t a dead-end. |He cannot realistically aspire to a position .in a four- 

year tj3stitutioh. Even though three- fourths .of 'the respondents to the humahi- 

ties Faculty Survey said they would find a position in a four-year col Vege^^->'**^^* 

or university attractive, this door is open to very few^ The senior institu- 

tions have many places from whith to recri^t instructors, and they tend not 

to look to people who have been socialized at another level pf education. 

J" The reduction^ in growth has had^other effects. Many colleges have ceased 

employing full-time instru.ctors—eyen as replacements. Part-timers paid on 



an Kpurly rate are being used.^d fill classes whenever a ful 



-timer retires 



or leaved the institution for .any reason. Frequently employed at the last ^ 
minute, ,the part-timers have l.ittl^ jffinity for, the institution, and certc^^i'nly 
little if any contact wUh the full-time instr^uctor^.' 

"What is'lh^' full-time instructor to make, of his institution's tendency 
to employ part-timers? Data from our humanities Faculty Survey reveal that 
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part-time instructors differ from full-timers in that the part-tiyers 
are less experienced, read .even fewer sch'olarly. or professional ooumaTs, are 
less IJkdly to be ^a member of a professional association, are less concerned 
with research, less concerned v/ith curriculum and instruction, less concerned 
with the humanities', arid more likely to hold the university as a reference 



group. Clearly this is a different type of population, one.with v/hich the 
full-time instructor Jias little in common. Inexorably, year after year, the 
percent o-^ courses taught by this variant group grows larger. Where is \he 
consiste^icy ih curriqjlum, the collegial Interaction, the commonality of 
objecti\/es or desired ^learning outcome^? 

And yet v/hy 'should the part-time faculty not be growing in number? They 
meet their classes, give their lec^tires, hear student recitals, turn theij>-r 
grades in on timeC/Put another wayl what can the full-time fACtrTty^o that 
the part-timers cannot? Do not respond that full-timers have. more experience; 
read more journals^ are more concerned with curriculum and instruction, more 
interested in research. They are, but what dp they do? What is that body 
of specialized knowledge that they bring to bear on problems of instruction? 
Are they more like.ly to employ specific measurable objectives? Validajfe^d 
criterion-referenced testing devices? Are \hey more lik-ely to report student 
learning in terms that have clear and consistent referent? The a^j^wer is that 
if the fuTl-timers insis^^on clo,sing the door to their classroojn arid -hiding \ 
behind perquisites in their contract that no one -knows 'the extent to which 
their students have learned, , it is Impossible to tell. We^e6k evidence 
that\heir stqdents learn more than students taught by the part-timers. 
Until it appears > v/hy should, a district hire full-timers at all, with, t^iie 
necessity of [)aying them more salary and ffinge benefits, and being obligated* , 

. ■ ' X . 10 . ■ ' . ' \\ 
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to them for- continuity of employment? The full-timers know this, but 'shy 
♦ 

away from- responding to the .challenge.' • » -* . . ' • 

« 

Further, when the full-time faculty form themselves into a barr 
gaining agent they often exclude the part-timers. Granted they may waht 
to isolate themselves because of feelirgs that J^h^institution. belongs to 
those who are wholly dedicated to if Ih^part-t»in1ers come ^nd go, they 
say, Ijac king committment to— 9i>V€sponsibility for— insti1:utional or^ 
departmental poHcyr^ut for* how long do they' think the partrtimers will 
stansUast^e without organizing themselves? Even now in spme colleges 
there are two locals of the same union, one for the full-timers and one 
for the^ part-timers, both bargaiiring separately. And the part-time ^roup , 
grows ever larger. The full-timers shrink in number, in power. In affili- 
ation. . / ' 

• Institutional size too has an effect on, the faculty. The Faculty. 
Survey revealecf some information about instructor^' relatedness to others. On a 
projective question asking how respondents saw themselves in relation lo 
^ifferent-^Ofll^s^listed, the larger the collie the higher the percent of ' . ^ 

instructors who saw the administrators as ^ tightly-knit group with the 

, • - . 

instructor himself stranding g^rt from it. Fujf^thQr, the larger the college, 

the higher the percent of instructors who saw themselves as standing apart 

from thHr teacher colleagues. . Clearly as the colleges growjarger—artd * 

now onerhalf the^acult^ in^American two-year collegss teach irv 1nst1ti;ttpns/ ^ 

with greater than T&y^0O ent:ol}ment~ttie .faculty senk^^ relatedness. * ; ' 

dminishes. This is yet another* cause--ancf effect-rof the pariah complex. - 

^Ir the faculty had developed a sense of common goals, techniques, concerns— 

a unique ethos— they would have had some tiling to faU. back on. . As it is. 



they have done Uttle but stand aside* ^ * ^ 

• Teaching — The third set of phenomena has to do. with teachfng. The 

two-year college is a selV-styled. "teaching Institution," However, t,he 

calls for innovation heard so frequently in the 1960's have diminished* 

Whether or' not "they yielded much depends oh one'.s interpretation* Cer- 

tainly teaching* practices have been modified sqmewhat and many faculties 

^re-well.-aJong with televis£d-4iistmction, learnin^g IcLbor^Jtor i es , the * 

offeriag of self-paced learning opportunities, and other instructional 

modifications.. But-consider the obstacles*' First, there are few criteria 

for concluding that the innovation enhances student .learning' to a greater 

degree than the technique it replaces. Few faculty members have defined 

* ^ ' 

the outcomes of their courses so clearly that they can assess t|ie relative 
value of one technique or another* Second, many innovations were brought, 
in by hdninistrators who wpre convinced that* they had the potential for, 
saving money* But rather than following through cost sayings that could 
be obtained through tleli berate assessment of cost/outcome relationships, 
when the financqal crunch came, the atiministrators took the easy way and 
began replacing full-time instructors with^ hourly-rate part-timers. *: 

' I still, pne cut that .affected the -individual instructor most is ^ 
that he tended not to be rewarded '^^s efforts at instructional modi- 
fication. Undoubtedly changing an 'instructional' technique is hard work 

\ 

and the true manager of student learning must-fJut in, more hours in in- 
stru'ct'ionaT planning than his counterpart who delivers ad hoc lectures ^ 
and unvalidated quizzes.' But he has little acpess to, assistance. -Few ^ 
colleges have buidgets for instructional elides, readers, teachinjg assistants 



that catj) be assigned to individual faculty members. Further th\ instructional 
innovatoi^ has low visibility in hi^ own college, even ^s outside it. , Shou^ld 
he. choose to attempt to meet with Ifke^minded instructors in other parts of ' 



the iiation "he finds poorly defineU p^<xfessional associations in the teaching 

of -his subject field and few funds for travel' to meetings. \he faculty 

' ' ' V . - • ^ ^ — 

member who has pursued innovation in his own teaching has had to do so out * 
\ • 

of a;^^pse of professional obligation and a dedication to the belief that 

" i ' 

ti^etn Kelp his students, learn more if he modifies his technique from the 
lecture/discussion/rjBcital mode^ It/ is not surprising that relatively few' 
instructors have taken these Options. * ' 

More to the point, consiyder ^how the pariah complex comes, into play* 
here. The instructor who wpul/ be the innovator in managing student learning' 
is put in a curious position./ As he changes his "instructionaV techniques 7-. 
builds reproducible instructional programs, a "learning laboratory, test-it;em , 

*bartks-»-*he may well* find himself the subject of scorn. Smal/I wo;ider. His 

/ ^ * ^ ' V 7 

actions implicity call hifi colleagues' techniques into, question. If he is . 

a proselytizer, he may bk met with derision. If^tie chooses to go his^owa^ 

way, he has "sold out to the administration." Purdy nates, "Few teachers 

Vill single-handedly Adopt practices which^move them too far from the norms, 

and practices of» coVieagues The few teachers who do break .with their 

divisions 01; subje/t -matter groups to aggressively pursue a new practice 

either ftnd a ney faculty reference group in another division or relate' 

themselves yery /closely to adminis^ators and support staff member^" (Pages 

219-2'20y.^ Jmi is why many instructional innovators have become pi^gram- * ' 

heads, laboratory managers, instructional coordinators --a 11 titles that at* 



\ 



\ 
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once evidence budget lines through which assistance i/i the form of media, 
technicians and other aides "can be provided, while at the same ti^ne 

f 

setting these instructors apart from the rank aRd fiU, The (group is 
^by'no means a majority in any Institution but it grows steadily. And ^ 
♦ the others become ever more isolated,^ . . • 

•A note here. Not all, the facultywho see themselves. as managers " 

of s tudent learning become programs heads— and not all program heads sa - 



define ^thg^selves* But laJl managers of learning are set apart. Sometimes 
tiiey move to another department. Sometimes they s,tay where they are, 
effecting liaison v/ith admyfstrators to gain nfeeded assistance but covering 
it so'tnat their colleagues not dissociate themselves. Further, the use of 
objectives, media, and vali^i tests*has little to do with the subject matter . 

• taught-~--v/e see lecturers;, di$cussion leaders, learning laboratory managers, 
video-tape producers*^in every field. It has to do with the instructor's 
interpretation of self in role. The difference between a traditional full- 
ti/ne faculty member •and a manager of student learning is in that inter- 

/pretation. One s^ys, 'The ideal learning situatiorl 4s a few students 
together with me in a classroom. I like that best. It is comfortable. 

Students mu^t learn thereby even though I can submit no evidence in your 

\ • * * 

terms that they have." The manager *sees student learning as the prime requi- 
site and defines ,his own worth as a teacher only to the extent tRat his studeivts 
did learn. Yet Jie recognizes that a* student niay l^arn with or m thou t his 
intervention, hen* he is free to adopt or reject reproducible media ^s. ^ \ 
appropriate. • 
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Here then is a group growing not rapidly but steadily. The 

i 

program coordinators manage learning laboratories, instructional aides, 
and otherwise identify themselves' with the discipliije of instruction. 
And the full-time faculty stands aside, unable tp retard them, uncertain 
of their own position. Too long they held to the pseudo-academic freedom 
of the closed classroom dpor. , Too long, they spent themselves in efforts 
to reduce class size. Too long they defined themselves as valuable to 
the extent they had personal cpntact with' st,udents>J^esi sting, any suggestlor 

that they align themselves with defined learning. For cfertain, they are 

1 . ' 
protected tempora|;Tlx-fetft"tTie7 must watch the growth. in staffing tak^'ng 

gjiic^-among ihe p^rt-tirrters. They musf watch their colleagues being're- 

placed with others pot of their ilk. 

The'^f ul 1 -tijTie» faculty members^,who isolate -themselves ia their 

/classrooms—fceiitainly, they Relieve, for all. good intentions— are the , 

pariafis. * They have chosen, to sequester themselves away from trends, 

both in ideas relating to cOinmunity college education, and in. power. In 

recent-years the community col.lege has tended toward community education, 

adult education, off-campus activities. Yet the faculty members who see 

their primary mjssion as a process" of cloistering themselves in classrooms, 

teaching traditional academic subjects, are not part of this movemeirfc. 

Similarly, the faculty has pulled itself away repeatedly— one is 

tempt ed to say suicidally— from the' lines of power within and around the 

.colleges. The faculty have neve r been in a posAtion of i3eing-in|tltu- 

tional managers responsible for setting policy; that ppwer has always * 

rested with the board and the^dministrationV But we n6w see facuhty 

\ \ \ \- \ \ ■ . \ 
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members refusing even to serve on college conmittees where at least the 
illysion of power is still present. We see^ faculty refusing to becedne 
njembers.of speakers bureaus, where they would interact with the 
community in their areas of presumed expertise. "Serve on a committee? 
Go off-campus to speak? Why should I?" This is the pariah complex in 
full blush. . * 

It might be possible for an instructor to .make a modification 
that would be sufficiently unique that he would not be open to th|^»Ql^rg.e'^ 
of having sold out, and yet it would still allow him considerable freedom 

9 

to plan his work and to have all the. contact with students^ he needs.. .Let 

us call this instructor a community scholar. Let us s4|J|in as academic 

advisor to the community, working with a lay advisory »c(Mi^ee. The 

conmittee might include local talent in the arts, univerlfty professors, ' ' 

businessmen, laymen of any stripe. Let us also have him responsible for 

tire part-time faculty teaching in his si/l)ject area. This community 

scholar would see himself as a full-t«ifne, professipnal person. He ^ • 

would have classes, comprised of the usual "credit" students. He would 

work in the social processes of his city. He would plan curriculum for the 

j^Tt-time faculty, 8harej,strategies, and train them.; in writing objectives and in 

gathering evi?lenc-e of student learning. And he woUld have assistants. 

this model of the instructor would accommodate many needs not 
now being saU^fied. Primarily the community college needs a community 
connection. It needs lay advisors in the arts, natural sciences, and 
-social scienceK. Just as it has in the many occupational and para- 
professional fielHsv^ Xl>^s.~ connection would work both way^ The in- ""^ 
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structor would' get advice on needed courses, curriculums, and social and 
cultural events, t^ing back to the campus ideas for programs to-be offered 
there .and elsewhere. And it would also allow the instructor, hence the ^ 
entire campus community, to make input on community decisions Where a 
humanist', natural scientist, or social scientist would have much to offer. 
Rare is the city council that calls'upon the 1 oca V •community college 
^ science teacher for advice "when a decision is to be reached on the .location 

.of a park, the humanist for advice on the preservation of an historical 
building,* the teacher of the social sciences when a roadway Ts to be 

'located. Yet if a member of that council were a member ^f an advisory 
committee to the coll'ege's programs, he might be more r^ady to listen. 

Other models of involved professionals might also be Outlinecf. The 
point is that if th^ community college faculty is to emerge from its postur^ 

'of Isolation it must form itself around something. At one time I thought il 

we(hd adopt the* discipline of instruction— I was younger then and I Relieved 

the rhetoric, "teaching faculty," not realizing that was just a euphepiism for 

"faculty who do hot conduct research." Now I am less sure. And even though 

some instructors havi become managers of. learning laboratories, if they 
■ * » 

fail to deyelop, util'ize, and publicize measures of s-tudent learning, ,if . 

they become enamoured of their media, forms, they will repeat .the error* • . 

' that the" tradilfional faculty have made. r . 

The point remains that until the faculty adopts a guiding ethos, 

' "^until it emerges from its\isolation, it is,;and will continue tO' be, a^ 

pariah group. It prides itself on pryacy, cuts itself .away from 

• • • 

academic affiliation, refuses to attempt to understand the discipline 

of instruction, ignores ideas stemming from outsiders, scorns administrators, 

shuns the community, abandons the part-timers who ;teach the same courses, 

erJc ' • • IV 



treats with derision its ov/n members who have become managers of studen-t 
Earning. The faculty have become oateasts within their own institutions 
The faculty have becpme recluse. 
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